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Two amendments to the Constitution of 


the State of Indiana were submitted to the 


voters on November 8, 1932 for their ap- 
proval or rejection. The Constitution of the 
State of Indiana provides a method of 
amendment embodying three main features: 
(1) the requirement that the proposed 
amendment must pass two successive legis- 
latures in exactly the same form by a ma- 
jority of each house before it is submitted 
to the people; (2) the requirement that on 
submission of the amendment to the electors 
of the state, a majority of said electors 
must ratify it before it can become a part 
of the Constitution; and (3) the provision, 
that while any amendment or amendments 
shall be awaiting action of succeeding 
general assembly or of electors,’ no addi- 
tional amendment or amendments shall be 
proposed. 

The amendments provided for were: 

(1) Power shall be granted to the general 
assembly to levy and collect a tax upon in- 
comes, this to be known as the Income Tax. 

(2) Certain educational qualifications 
must be acquired before one may be ad- 
mitted to practice law in the State of In- 
diana. 


AN ANALYSIS OF PRE-ELECTION INFORMA- 
TION AND MISINFORMATION 


Two weeks before the election the author, 

‘Supreme Court held in Swift v. Denny 
— electors meant those who actually 
voted. 


with the assistance of competent and 
trained persons stationed in various parts 
of the state, undertook a study in the form 
of a survey to find out the information, mis- 
information, and lack of information held 
by the people relative to the proposals to 
change their fundamental law. 

The method used was to give a voter a 
list of nine questions to answer. These 
questions were answered by 3,279 citizens 
of voting age throughout the state. The 
occupations reflected in this study are given 
below. 


1. Business men (owners and man- 
4. Housekeepers 462 
42 
72 
7. Public officials 45 
9. Skilled laborers 507 
10. Stenographers and office work- 
222 
390 
13. Unemployed 195 
14. Unskilled laborers ......---_- 567 
This was a case study. Each _indi- 


vidual, without assistance from others, was 
asked to fill out the questionnaire. While 
the sampling is not large, when one consid- 
ers that there are more than one and one- 
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half million voters in Indiana, the results 
indicate that these answers are represen- 
tative of the knowledge of those voting. 
The questionnaire is given herewith. 

1. Do not give your name. 


tion? 
4. Are there any proposed amend- 
ments to Indiana State Consti- 
tution to be voted on in this 
coming election? 
5. Have you heard anything in polli- 
tical speeches pertaining to any 
proposed amendments? 
6. Have you read anything in news- 
papers pertaining to any pro- 
posed amendments? 
7. If proposed amendments are to be 
voted upon this November, have 
they as yet passed the General 
Assembly? 
8. If there are any proposed amend- 
ments, how many are there?__-_ 
9, If there are any proposed amend- 
ments, what are they? 


The questions submitted divide them- 
selves into three groups. Question three 
showed the tendency of the voters to parti- 
cipate in the election. Questions five and 
six showed the attempt made to inform the 
voters. Questions four, seven, eight, and 
nine showed a knowledge not only of the 
structure of state government but of cur- 
rent problems confronting the voters. 

Figures obtained from the office of the 
secretary of state show that the total 
number who voted at the general election 
November 8, 1932, was 1,600,484.’ Of this 
number, 690,363 or 43.13 per cent did not 
vote on either of the amendments. This 
means that 43.13 per cent of the people did 
not vote either because they did not know 
that there were amendments to be voted on, 
or they did not know whether the amend- 
ments, if adopted, would be a benefit or a 
detriment to them. 

Of the number voting, 43.75 per cent 


*Figures taken from a letter from the 
secretary of state bearing the date of March 
2, 1933. 


voted yes on the income tax amendment and 
13.06 per cent voted no. It was necessary 
for 800,243 of the total number of votes 
cast to be cast for the amendment in order 
to pass it, hence the amendment was lost by 
99,198 votes. The lawyers’ amendment was 
lost by 360,294 votes; 27.47 per cent voted 
yes on the amendment and 14.75 per cent 
voted no. 

Information obtained from the answers 


given shows a very high degree of accuracy 


in the ability of the survey to forecast elec. 
tion returns. There was a fairly high de- 
gree of interest in the general election on 
the part of the people as a whole. This is 
explained in part by the fact that the presi- 
dential race was thought to be close in In- 
diana, hence there was more campaigning 
than in most states. The per cent voting 
was much higher than in the United States 
as a whole. Those voting were grouped oc- 
cupationally into fourteen groups as shown 
on page 173. It seems rather difficult to 
explain the high percentage of unemployed 
not voting. It would seem that this group 
would want to vote in order to bring about 
changed conditions. Probabilities are that 
they had lost interest in government, and, 
feeling that they had been betrayed by 
government, had become indifferent to the 
situation. 


EXTENT OF USE OF AGENCIES FOR CREATING 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Question five is of great interest as it 
indicates what our politicians are doing or 
failing to do in order to educate the voters 
concerning constitutional proposals. Many 
speeches and addresses were made through- 
out the entire state. Every city, every 
town, and nearly every little country meet- 
ing place was visited and the citizens ad- 
dressed in political mass meetings; yet 
only twenty per cent said they had heard 
anything concerning the proposed amend- 
ments in political speeches. Eighty per 
cent said they had heard nothing. If the 
politicians touched the amendments, they 
did not present their arguments with suf- 
ficient clearness, either for or against, to 
make an impression upon the listeners. Of 
the twenty per cent who said they had 
heard the amendments mentioned, only 
twelve per cent could tell what the two 
amendments were. 
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It is easy to see why politicians and those 
seeking office hesitate to speak upon a sub- 
ject of this type for they wish to create 
as little antagonism as possible. Any dis- 
cussion of the income tax wauld at once 
alienate voters no matter how impartial a 
speaker might be. The public officials 
showed the lowest percentage. Perhaps 
they feigned ignorance in order that they 
might not be questioned. It is urged that 
the voters should force the politicians to 
take a stand on such questions. A probable 
solution lies in the fact that voters them- 
selves need to know that there are pro- 
posed amendments. That is the most diffi- 
cult, if not the crux of the problems con- 
fronting us. If a voter knows that an 
amendment is proposed, he can, in some 
way, discover if it will be a benefit or a det- 
riment to him. Of course, it must be ad- 
mitted, that if all the people knew that 
amendments were to be proposed, a goodly 
number would make no effort to inform 
themselves as to the desirability of the 
passage or failure of them. 


Another interesting feature of this ques- 
tion is that thirteen per cent did not know 
whether or not they had heard anything. 
This shows that little attention is paid by 
a large number of citizens to governmen- 
tal problems in which they should be in- 
terested. It would seem quite evident that 
if democracy is to be something more than 
vote getting and party allegiance, two 
things must be done: (1) those seeking office 
should recognize that it is a privilege and 
a responsibility which confronts them to 
educate the electorate on the issues involv- 
ed—much of political speaking is a repe- 
tition of the things that the office-seeker 
thinks the crowd wants to hear, rather than 
a discussion of the principles involved; (2) 
a greater effort must be made to arouse 
voters to a greater interest in and more 
careful attention to the discussion in po- 
litical addresses in order that they may 
be able to distinguish the true from the 
false, the constructive from the destruc- 
tive, sound information from pleasing 
statements. 


Question six should be studied as a com- 
panion question to five. The newspaper 
is the greatest single medium for the dis- 
semination of information. Question six 


illustrates what the newspapers are doing 
to aid the voters in self-government. Thir- 
ty-two per cent said they had read some- 
thing concerning the proposed amendments. 
Thirteen per cent of the people did not 
know whether or not they had read any- 
thing along that line, indicating that their 
reading is of little value, and certainly 
makes little impression upon them. Fifty- 
five per cent had never read anything per- 
taining to amendments. True, the publish- 
ers are much in the same position as 
the politicians, namely, that of trying 
to please everyone. Their economic ex- 
istence and prosperity many times de- 
pend upon their taking no stand on the 
issue; however, it would seem that news- 
papers could have published the two 
proposed amendments in some prominent 
part of the newspaper, say on the front 
page, without any comment. Some news- 
papers gave the amendments ro space at 
all, evidently wishing to keep the voters in 
ignorance. It would be presuming too 
much to believe that any editor did not 
know that amendments were being sub- 
mitted to the people for their considera- 
tion. In view of these facts one wonders 
whether this agency for distributing infor- 
mation is doing all it might do to promote 
enlightened citizenship so necessary for ef- 
fective democratic government. The news- 
papers ought, when measures are proposed, 
to present the arguments for and against 
the proposed measures. It is true that the 
figures reveal the fact that many times 
people do not read what is before them. If 
the amendments had been printed in every 
newspaper in Indiana and the arguments 
for and against each amendment given 
there is no doubt that many of the elector- 
ate would not have troubled themselves to 
read either the amendments or the analy- 
sis of them. On the other hand, there are 
many people who are intensely interested 
in government when the information is pre- 
sented for their consideration. 


KNOWLEDGE OF STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT" 


An interesting problem in this survey is 
revealed in the answers given to question 


‘Less than one-fourth the state popula- 
tion knows how the Constitution of the 
State of Indiana is amended. 
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seven. This question involves one’s knowl- 
edge of government. It reflects, in part, 
the results of the teaching of government in 
our high schools and colleges. In answer- 
ing this question seventy-eight per cent 
of the people displayed their lack of knowl- 
edge about the operation of their law-mak- 


ing body. Of this number, fifty-nine per 
cent admitted that they did not know 
whether or not the proposed amendments 
had passed the General Assembly. As pre- 
viously stated the Constitution of the State 
of Indiana provides that before an amend- 
ment may be submitted to the voters it 
must be passed by a majority vote of both 
houses for two successive legislatures. It 
would seem that this bit of information 
should be known by all. It is true that 
many who were interviewed had not had a 
high school or a college education, but many 
had had. The results show that there was 
very little difference in the answers given. 
Twenty-two per cent said the amend- 
ments had passed the General Assem- 
bly, while nineteen per cent guessed they 
had not. Fifty-nine per cent said they did 
not know. 

Public officials ranked among the lowest 
on this question, although one might ex- 
pect them to rank the highest. It is also 
surprising to know that fourteen per cent 
of the lawyers failed completely on this 
question. This would indicate that the pro- 
posed lawyers’ amendment, which required 
higher qualifications for admission to the 
bar in Indiana, should have been passed. 

Perhaps this particular information is 
not necessary to the success of democracy, 
but it does indicate a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the people concerning the 
structure of our government. 

While some of the detailed information 
relative to the structure and operation of 
government is not necessary for everyone, 
certainly the fundamental principles and 
procedures of government should be con- 
sidered the minimum essentials requisite 
for anyone to participate in government. 
This question reveals a weakness of our 
educational system as well as that of the 
press, and we must seek to remedy it if we 
expect democratic government to succeed 
in a civilization which is highly specialized. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT POLITICAL PRop- 
LEMS KEVEALED By QUESTIONS Four, 
EIGHT, AND NINE 
Question four asked if there were any 
proposed amendments; question eight asked 
the number proposed; and question nine 
asked for a statement of each amendment 
proposed. In answer to question four, 
fifty per cent of the people said yes, but 
only twelve per cent could tell what they 
were. Thirteeen per cent answered by 
saying there were no amendments pro- 
posed, showing that they were bluffing, 
They were ignorant of the fact, but were 
unwilling to admit it. It is interesting to 
know that in private conversation with 
those who claimed knowledge of the pro- 
posed amendments the information received 
revealed the fact that they were talking 
about the eighteenth amendment to the Fed- 

eral Constitution. 

Teachers had the highest percentage of 
information relative to the proposed amend- 
ients. Seventy-eight per cent claimed 
to know that there were amendments to be 
proposed. The unskilled laborers reflected 
the other extreme with a percentage of 
thirty-four. No group was sufficiently in- 
formed. 

Thus it is evident that at least seventy 
per cent of the people proposed te go te 
the polls on election day and vote without 
knowledge of the fact that the proposed 
amendments were to be voted upon. It is 
not surprising that 43.13 per cent of the 
people failed to vote upon them at all. Is 
it asking too much of the voters in a dem- 
ocratic government to vote either for or 
against proposed amendments to the fun- 
damental law of the state? If not, these 
figures clearly indicate that something 
must be done to make information available 
to every voter. 

Twenty per cent gave the correct answer 
to question eight; sixty-two per cent 
answered that they did not know; eighteen 
per cent made miscellaneous guesses. This 
means that approximately four-fifths of 
the people did not know how many amend- 
ments were to be voted on. Of the twenty 
per cent who claimed to know, only twelve 
per cent were able actually to name the 
amendments. 

In question nine, on the percentage ad- 
mitting they did not know, the per cent 
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was larger than on any other question. 
This may be explained by the fact that they 
either had to name the amendments or ad- 
mit their lack of knowledge. Thirteen per 
cent named what they thought were the 
amendments, but many of these were er- 
roneous and included the eighteenth amend- 
ment, bone dry law, child labor amendment, 
lame duck amendment. This shows that 
many did not know the difference between 
federal and state amendments. 


We find in this question the real test of 
people’s information with regard to current 
problems. The age group between forty- 
one and fifty-one contains the highest per- 


of the scale again stand the public officials, 
who were among the least informed. Eighty 
per cent of the public officials did not 
know the amendments. Even the teachers 
and students were poorly informed. 

From the standpoint of the age group, we 
find the youngest citizens knew the least on 
both questions. This reveals the need for 
more classroom instruction, not only in the 
mechanies and structure of government, but 
also in the problems confronting them. 


NUMBER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PERFECT 
PAPERS 

Only seven per cent of the people were 

well enough informed to be able to vote 


Question Question Question Question Question Question Question 
= 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Final 
fee) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Per Pap. Rank 
1. Over 61 31-41 51-61 41-51 Over 61 41-51 51-61 51-61 
2. 51-61 41-51 31-41 51-61 51-61 51-61 41-51 41-51 
8. 41-51 51-61 41-51 31-41 21-31 31-41 Over 61 31-41 
4, 31-41 21-31 Over 61 21-31 41-51 Over 61 31-41 Over 61 
21-351 Over 61 21-31 Over 61 31-41 21-31 21-31 21-31 


Comparative ranking showing the age group answering “yes” the greatest number of 


times to each question and the final ranking. 


. Question Question Question Question Question Question Question Perfect 
oe 3 4 6 8 Papers 
1. Phys. Teachers Phys. Clergy Lawyers Lawyers Lawyers Lawyers 
2. Lawyers Clergy Salesmen Lawyers Students Phys. Salesmen Clergy 
8. Farmers Lawyers Housek. Housek. Phys. Teachers Phys. Phys. 

4. Teachers Phys. Students Students Teachers Farmers Clergy Farmers 
5. Business Students Farmers Business Unempl. Clergy Farmers Students 
6. Students Sk. Lab. Sk. Lab. Farmers Clergy Students Teachers Teachers 
7. Pub. Of. Farmers Business Teachers Farmers Pub. Of. Sk. Lab. Sk. Lab. 
8. Salesmen Housek. Sten. Phys. Sk. Lab. Unsk. L. Students Housek. 
9. Unsk. L. Business Teachers Pub. Of. Business Business Housek. Business 
10. Sk. Lab. Unempl. Unsk. L. Sk. Lab. Housek. Sten. Sten. Unempl. 
11. Housek. Sten. Unempl. Unempl. Unsk. L. Sk. Lab. Business Steno. 
12. Unempl. Pub. Of. Lawyers Sten. Sten. Housek. Unempl. Salesmen 
13. Sten. Salesmen Pub. Of. Unsk. L. Pub. Of. Salesmen Unsk. L. Unsk. L. 
14, Clergy Unsk. L. Clergy Salesmen Salesmen Unempl. Pub. Of. Pub. Of. 


In reading 


the above ranking it is best to turn 


cupations made from the list given there. 


to page 173 to understand abbreviations of oc- 


Comparative ranking showing the group having the greatest number of correct 
answers to each question and the greatest number of perfect answers to all questions. 


centage of those who knew how many pro- 
posed amendments there were, and what 
both of them were. 

The lawyers ranked the highest in these 
questions. Twenty-nine per cent of them, 
however, said they didn’t know the amend- 
ments to be voted upon. On the other end 


with any intelligence whatsover on the 
amendments. The number of perfect papers 
was 237, seven per cent of the total. The 
whole picture is an indictment of our poli- 
tical set up. When we realize that only 
seven per cent of the voters know the how 
and the why of the proposed amendments 
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to their state constitution, there is reason 
for great concern. When we reflect that 
this condition obtains in a body politic, there 
is reason for questioning either our methods 
of informing the voters or the validity of 
democratic government. 


SUMMARY OF FACTS REVEALED AND 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


1. Certain classes of people show a lack 
of interest in voting. Newspapers and 
periodicals, as well as speakers, can do much 
to change this condition; but business men, 
labor unions, chambers of commerce, and 
service clubs are in position to aid also. 
Last, but not least, our high schools and 
higher institutions should inspire interest 
in government. The lack of interest of the 
youngest group should be, beyond question, 
a problem for our college and high school 
classrooms. The school should instill an in- 
terest in and a feeling of responsibility for 
government. Each individual should feel it 
to be his responsibility to vote intelligently, 
otherwise our school system is failing in its 
main objective, that of making good citizens. 


2. Only a very small percentage of our 
people, regardless of age or occupation, 
know how our fundamental law is enacted, 
nor do they have much information on how 
our government functions. Clearly the only 
institution capable of handling this prob- 
lem is the school. This calls for more ex- 
tensive and practical courses in the study 
of government in our higher institutions of 
learning. Every June the State of Indiana 
graduates hundreds of seniors in private 
and public schools. Probably the majority 
of those receiving their A.B. degrees have 
never had a single course in government 
during their college days. Fhis may be as 
it should be; however, the results indicate 
there is need for a study of this problem. 
What is true of Indiana is probably true of 
every other state in the Union. 

3. A great majority of the people show 
a lack of information concerning our cur- 
rent governmental problems in the solution 
of which they are to aid. It was not enougil 
for the voters of Indiana to know that there 
were two amendments to be voted upon and 
to be able to name the two amendments, for 
one might know these facts and yet not be 
able to vote intelligently. The voters need to 


know more than mere statements of fact, 
The author was told a number of times and 
on different occasions by people who are 
otherwise very intelligent that they did not 
know the argument either for or against the 
proposed amendments and hence would not 
vote for fear of doing harm. Many organi- 
zations could help to develop an intelligent 
interest. Business men could have the ar. 
guments for and against a proposed amend. 
ment presented to their employees, and by 
so doing, increase the efficiency of their 
employees as well as their own. They would 
make valuable contributions to their com- 
munity and the nation at large by placing 
their business not merely on the profit basis 
alone. Labor unions could do the same thing, 
and they, in turn, would gain in respect and 
good will. Every service club and profes- 
sional group should hear discussions by 
those who have studied the problems and 
are able to present both sides of the argu- 
ment. It has been urged that citizenship 
means privilege and opportunity, and that 
every voter should discharge the high priv- 
ilege which is his in an intelligent manner, 
but the fact remains, that unless informa- 
tion 1s made easy to secure and easy to 
understand, the average voter will remain 
ignorant. 

It may be said in conclusion that many 
requests for information have been re- 
ceived from different sections in the state 
from those who were interviewed. Nearly 
all who were interviewed seemed to have 
become very much interested. Seventy-five 
per cent of those who did not know asked 
for information or where information could 
be found. Most of them seemed surprised, 
embarassed, and deplored their lack of in- 
formation. Less than two per cent refused 
to give the information desired. Many sug- 
gested, after they had filled out the ques- 
tionnaire, that they were ignorant and were 
“oing to find out how much their neighbors, 
their friends, and their relatives knew. 


The author sent forty letters to forty 
county seats asking editors to incorporate 
in their papers the fact that two amend- 
ments were to be voted on, with the addi- 
tional request, that an appeal be made to 
the voters to vote either yes or no. 


The study warrants the statement that 
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| the people in a democracy will vote intelli- 
gently when informed. The responsibility 
for the dissemination of this information 
rests upon those agencies which have the 
privilege of molding public opinion. 
“Government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people” is still possible. This 
government is ours. In the main, we can 
| have what we want. If we refuse or are in- 
different to the responsibilities of citizen- 


ship, then we must agree with Monroe who 
said, “In a government in which the gov- 
erned govern themselves, unless those peo- 
ple are informed, that type of government 
ts a farce and a fallacy and the prelude to 
ruin and destruction.” 


Author’s Note: I wish to acknowledge the 
work of a group of students in an advanced 
class in government who assisted in collect- 
ing and compiling statistical material. 


, Around the Reading Table 


FRASER, GEORGE WILLARD and WINFIELD 
DOCKERY ARMENTROUT. An IJntroduc- 

; tion to Education. Scott, Foresman 

and Company, Chicago, 1933. 422 pp. 


There are four distinct characteristics of 
this third revision of a text designed for 
the orientation of those who have never 
taught school and for the re-orientation of 
those teachers who began to instruct with- 
out sufficient foundation from which to 
start their adventure. 

(1) Thoroughness of revision. This edi- 
> tion follows two previous editions each of 
| which was good from the beginning. The 

garment of 1933, however, is so changed 
| that only here and there can one recognize 
| a bit of style, a splotch of color, a seam, or 

a yoke of the original. 

(2) Simplicity. There isn’t a high school 

graduate anywhere who who should not be 

at home in the interpretation of the thought 
of this text. Take for example one page 

selected at random. On this page are 201 

. words. Of these, 78.6 per cent are mono- 

syllabic and dissyllabic. 

) (3) Unification. The fifteen chapters of 
the text are divided into parts which have 
sufficient entity to warrant their being 
designated real units. These divisions are 

: of much value to the student in his reading 

( and to the teacher for planning his work. 

| They also make easier the testing for stu- 

dent achievement. 

(4) Balance. The extreme emphasis on 

certain phases of the subject in which the 

authors of a text might be especially inter- 
ested are acceptably absent in this text. 

After having read this text in entirety, 
) one has a sense of wholeness rarely felt on 

finishing the reading of texts which require 
the unification of material from as many 


sources as must be achieved by the writers 
of texts for orientation in teaching. 
—A. C. Payne 


Indiana State Teachers College 
SEELEY, HOWARD FRANCIS. On Teaching 


} English. American Book Company, New 
York, 1933. 379 pp. 
+ Out of his rich experience the author of 


Enjoying Poetry in School has here given 
to teachers of English further valuable 
suggestions. Sound, broad, and modern, On 
Teaching English, will be looked upon as 
one more admirable contribution towards 
making the English teacher’s job a matter 
of the head as well as of the heart. 

The book is above all practical. It deals 
with problems that can actually be handled 
in the classroom and in connection with 
average students. Some of our recent 
studies have not done this; they have made 
the mistake of assuming ideal situations 
and of giving attntion to gifted students 
only. Professor Seely ts unhurried, too; 
he takes time to do his work well. And 
even his style is not without a pleasant 
flavor. 

One helpful stroke, however, he neglects 
to execute—references and reading lists. 
Some naive teachers may assume that On 
Teaching English is the whole law and gos- 
pel, which assumption would be, to say the 
least, very unfortunate. For teaching Eng- 
lish, even on the composition side alone, is 
so vast a problem that it cannot possibly 
be compassed within the limits of one book. 

—Leslie H. Meeks 
Indiana State Teachers College 


ARLITT, ADA HART, Adolescent Psychology. 
American Book Company, New York, 
1933. 238 pp. 


Books on adolescent psychology have a 
tendency to be either unduly brief and ele- 
mentary on the one hand, or extremely de- 
tailed, ponderous, and cluttered with statis- 
tical data on the other. This book by Dr. 
Arlitt belongs to the first class. It deals in 
abbreviated form but quite accurately so 
far as evidence permits with the following 
topics: physical changes, instinctive tend- 
encies, the emotions, escape and defense 
mechanisms, emotional maturing, learning, 
intelligence and mental growth, personality 
and disturbances of personality, moral and 
religious development, and hygiene of ado- 
ee It also has a brief glossary at the 
end. 

It gives little or no attention to sex dif- 
ferences, vocational and social adjustment, 
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the problems of mating and home making, 
the pitfalls of adolescence which make this 
period the high side of the crime wave. It 
gives little attention to the problems of lei- 
sure time and its disposition to the best in- 
terests of the individual and society. There 
is little that could be termed a guide and 
pathway to mental health. On the whole 
the phenomenon of adolescence with all that 
it implies is made too simple. There is 
so much in this period of life that one would 
never suspect as existing from the reading 
of the book. The question that arises in 
one’s mind as the book is read is this: 
Would the contents of the book if thorough- 
ly mastered by a parent or high school 
teacher give a sufficiently comprehensive 
view of this period of life to enable the 
reader to understand fully the adolescent 
of the present day? With all its shortcom- 
ings, the book is a distinct contribution to 
the literature on adolescence and will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the 
subject. The language is clear and concise 
and challenges the interest of the reader. 
—R. A. Acher 

Indiana State Teachers College 


A Bibliography on the Teaching of the So- 
cial Studies. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, 1933. 104 pp. 


This work, selected and arranged by 
Edgar C. Bye, assistant professor of social 
studies at the State Teachers College, Up- 
per Mentclair, New Jersey, has been thor- 
oughly revised and is double the size of 
the 1929 edition. Some older references 
have been taken out and many new ones 
added. The field of study in the teaching 
of social studies has been well covered. The 
work includes magazine articles and mono- 
graphs as well as books. Most of the ref- 
erences are explained briefly. 

This bibliography, published as a paper 
bound booklet, is a convenient and valuable 
tool for anyone who wishes to study the lit- 
erature in the teaching of the social studies. 
The classified table of contents adds to its 
usefulness. 

—-Waldo F. Mitchell 
Indiana State Teachers College 


GARRISON, NOBLE LEE. The Technique and 
Administration of Teaching. American 
Book Company, New York, 1933. 584 pp. 


This book is a systematic treatment of 
principles of teaching. A statement in the 
introduction by Dr. Strayer to the effect 
that the book is based on “a philosophy of 
education which measures success in terms 
of growth, the exercise of initiative, and 
willingness to accept responsibility for the 
common good” is the keynote. The book is 
quite lengthy. but the author’s basic ideas 
can be stated briefly. He views education 


as the development of the individual along 
three lines—mastery of subject matter, ac- 
quisition of study techniques, and gaining 


independence and power in achievement. 
He designates the first two of these as the 
technique of teaching and the third as the 
administration of teaching. While he deals 
with teaching as a unitary process, includ- 
ing technique and administration, he con- 
tends that the highest level of teaching is 
concerned with administration rather than 
technique, which has received major em- 
phasis in the past. The administration of 
teaching consists of the teacher’s stimula- 
tion and guidance of pupils in determining 
what they will do in school and in directing 
their own work. 

The book is largely devoted te the work- 
ing out of a system of theory covering the 
various phases of the teaching process, 
There can be little objection to the author’s 
basic principles. A book of this kind would 
be more suitable for experienced teachers 
than for teachers-in-training. 

In appendices the author gives several 
stenographic lesson reports, which are said 
to be typical examples of classroom work, 
rather than illustrations of the principles 
presented in the book, and also a set of re- 
view and checking exercises. 

—E. L. Welborn 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Elementary School Libraries. Twelfth 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. 
576 pp. 

The topics treated are: the relation of 
the library to modern educational theory, 
the status of libraries in elementary 
schools, the organization of the library, re- 
lationships between school and public libra- 
ries, the school library aid to the classroom, 
the training of the school librarian, rural 
school practices, supervision by the princi- 
pal, research studies of reading interests, 
and lists of booklists. 


SMITH, HENRY LESTER and Forest Rusy 
NOFFSINGER. “Bibliography of School 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, 
Part III.” Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, 
No. 3. 

“Twentieth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tional Measurements,” Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Vol. X, No. 1. 

ReEMMERS, H. H. “Report on the Uses 
Made of the Freshman Entrance Test 
Results at Purdue University.” Bulle- 
tin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 4. 

KRAMER, GRACE A. “The Effect of Certain 
Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic Prob- 
lem Upon Children’s Success in the So- 
lution.” John Hopkins University Stud- 
ies in Education, No. 20. 

“A Manual of Standard Tests.” Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporu 
Bulletin of Information, No. 119. 
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